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Wolf of Badenoch 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. A dog story of 
action and adventure in the Grampian Hills 
of Scotland. This account of the training of 
the dog, Wolf, by the Highland Sheepherder 
and young Robbie Craig will delight boys. 
Illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler. 

April. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Life Is a Journey 


By GERTRUDE E. FINNEY. As in The Plums 
Hang High Mrs. Finney has fashioned her 
picture of the close-knit Simonds family for 
family reading. Absorbing the strange, 
beautiful Sylvia into their charmed circle 
for a summer, they solve a few of their own 
problems as well as hers. 

March. Agesl4up. $3.50 


_ David and the 
‘aa = Mountain 


By CHRISTINE PRICE. David, the youngest, 
and his scrap of a dog, Fly, try to prove 
themselves amidst the crowding events of 
the Welsh community. High on the moun- 
tain, in the actual work with the sheep, they 
at length succeed and David wins the shep- 
herd’s staff. Illustrated by the author. 
March. Ages10-14. $2.75 


Free for All 


By VIOLA ROWE. For a girl of the '20’s life 
was a whirl of gaiety, beaux and college. 
Stephanie, her father’s sheltered favorite, 
approaches a mature emotional involve- 
ment and a new awareness of herself and 
the friends and family about her as she 
encounters doubt, violence and, for the first 
time, reality. April. Young adults. $3.50 
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Alexander’s Horses 
By ALFRED POWERS. There were seven ms 
nificent stallions who carried the king 
he conquered the world, and the two stabil 
boys shared in all that befell, escaping frm 
pyramids, outwitting spies, and sendi 
Bucephalus to his greatest performance 
all. Illustrated by John Mackey. 

April. Ages 12-16. $3 





Ingo, the Story of 
My Otter 


By WALTER VON SANDEN. This true st 
of an endearing and unusual pet will ro 
anxiety as to whether he will settle o 
tentedly into his new home and his que 
into the wild lake country be success 
Illustrated with photographs by the 4 
thor. March. Ages10-14. $2 
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in the Stone 


By ELSIE REIF ZIEGLER. With the others¥ 
come to cut the stone for the first Chica 
skyscrapers, Dushan shares a Serbian hé 
itage, but once the mystery of his fathe 
death is solved, he and the lovely Marin 
see a bright future in America. Decoratio 
by Ray Abel. March. Ages 12-16. $2 
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Some of the beautiful, new 


GOLDEN BOOKS 
for Spring 1959 


IN Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 

The most beautiful and comprehensive vol- 
ume ever created for young readers on the 
theme of man’s conquest of the air. A bril- 
liant array of full-color pictures and photo- 
graphs illustrates an exciting narrative, from 
the dreams of Leonardo da Vinci to today’s 
rockets. 10 x 12%. Grades 5-High School 
March. $3.99 net 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 

For readers of all ages: a magnificent new 
world atlas in full color. Over 40 shadow re- 
lief maps, plus ancient maps, pictorial maps, 
pictures of mapmaking instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history of maps, 
describes each continent of the world. Size 
10% x 13%. Grades 5-High School. Janu- 
ary. $5.99 net 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

OF MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

135 pages of superb full-color paintings by 
the Provensens illustrate the favorite myths 
and legends of the western world, including 
The Song of Roland, Beowulf, Sigurd of 
the Volsungs, the heart of the great body of 
Greek myth, and much more. Size 8 x 1] 
March. $4.99 net 


WALT DISNEY’S 

TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES 

\ four-in-one treasury: the drama and excite- 
ment of four Disney True-Life Adventure 
Films — Nature’s Half-Acre, Beaver Valley, 
Bear Country, Seal Island — captured in one 
volume. Color photographs on every page 
Grades 5-High School. Februarv. $3.59 net 


CAMPING AND CAMP CRAFTS 

Wonderful book for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
family campers, and everyone who likes the 
out-of-doors. Hundreds of color pictures show 
camping equipment and methods, how to 
roll a bedroll, pitch a tent, build a fire, paddle 
a canoe, organize hikes, and more, more, 
more. Size 8% x 11. Grades 4-up. March. 


gt 
$2.39 net a 


THE SKY OBSERVER’S GUIDE 

Hundreds of color photographs, drawings, 
sky maps and charts, together with a lucid 
text, enable the amateur sky-watcher to lo- 
cate and observe the wonders of the sky. It is 
the first simple “how-to” guide in the field. 
Grades 5-High School. May. $2.99 net. 


A new Fun-to-Learn Book: 

THE GOLDEN 

PICTURE BOOK OF BIRDS 

An introduction to 80 species of birds. Color 
pictures on every page. Grades 3-5. March 
$1.89 net. 

New titles in the Golden Library of 
Knowledge 


MATHEMATICS THE MOON 
SPACE FLIGHT INSECTS 
ANIMAL TRAVELS ENGINES 


Grades 4-8. Price: $1.39 net, each. 


WE ARE SIX 

Memorable photographs by Suzanne Szasz 
unfold the story of a happy family and how 
it welcomes a new baby. A book for children 
and parents to share. Grades 5-up. February 
$2.99 net. 


TALL TALES OF AMERICA 
Exciting stories of nine American folk heroes, 
including Pecos Bill, Johnny Appleseed, Sam 
Patch, Paul Bunyan. With color pictures. 
Grades 5-up. February. $2.99 net. 


Two new Capitol Adventure Books : 
Grades 4-Junior High School. 
ADVENTURE 

WITH GROWING PLANTS 

What happens when seeds germinate, how 
the growth of plants is affected by their 
environment. With photographs and draw- 
ings illustrating the different stages of plant 
growth. March. $2.99 net. 


ADVENTURE WITH WEATHER 
\ 96-page, fully illustrated handbook of sim- 
ple weather theory to help the voungster 
understand weather analysis and forecasting 
March. $2.99 net. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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From 

“Jannot: 
PA French 
Robbit"” 


Jannot 
A French Rabbit 


By MIREILLE MAROKVIA. Illus. by 
Artur Marokvia. A pet rabbit 
, escapes from home and has ex- 
citing adventures in the gardens 
; and woods of a French village. 
Charming illustrations in four 
colors and black and white help 
» tell Jannot’s story. 

> Ages 6-8. Gr. 1-3. $3.00 


Let’s Face It 


A Guide to Good 
Grooming for Negro Girls 


» By Evsice ARCHER. Illus. by Harper 
_ Johnson. Teen-agers’ problems 
on how to make the most of hair, 
figure, complexion, clothes, as 
well as the question of one’s ap- 
proach to other boys and girls, 
are discussed with sympathy and 
frankness. Ages 12 up. Gr. Jr. 
& Sr. HS. 


Let There Be Light 


By LiLuiaN J. BRAGDON. Illus. by 
Leonard Shortall. The story of 
light, both natural and artificial 
—how it has affected man’s life 
and how man has used it to make 
his life more comfortable. 

Ages 9-12. Gr. 4-6. $2.75 March 


March 





$2.95 March’ 


LIPPINCOTT 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Hunter’s Hideout 


By MEBANE HOLOMAN BuRGWYN. 
Illus. by W. A. Mars. Two broth- 
ers have exciting riverbank adven- 
tures, involving a desperate 
lunatic, a robbery and a suspected 
murder. Mike and Cal's growing 
up, and their hideout adventures, 
are told with liveliness and sym- 
pathy. Ages 9-12. Gr. 4-6. 

$2.75 February 


The Land and People 
of Venezuela 


By RayYyMOND A. WOHLRABE 
and WERNER KRUSCH. Illus. with 
photographs. Venezuela is one of 
the most fascinating countries 
of South America, and this ac- 
count of her history, geography, 
and the life of her people makes 
a distinguished addition to the 
Portraits of the Nations series. 
Ages 12-16. Gr. Jr. & Sr. H.S. 

$2.95 March 


Rainbow on the Rhine 


By HELEN TRAIN Hi tes. Illus. 
by Kurt Werth. A picture of 
modern Germany through the 
exciting experiences of an Ameri- 
can boy who becomes friends 
with a German boy, learns new 
customs and a new language, 
and finds that there can be fun 
and adventure in a strange, new 
place. Ages 8-10. Gr. 3-5. 

$2.75 March 


Too Near the 


By MoLty CosTAIn Hayq 


mantic and tragic life of | 
Arabella Stuart, cousin of Q 
throne. Ages 14-18. Gr, 

$3.50 M 


Musa the Shoemak 


By Louise A. STINETORF. Ill 
Harper Johnson. The spirit 
feeling of Africa fill this sto 
the boy Musa, an apprenti 
the shoemaker of a village in 
Atlas Mountains. Musa’s 7 
lems and adventures seem 
close to those of American{ 
dren. 


The Land and 
People of Finland 


EricK BERRY. 


Finnish uae geography 
position are clearly and y 
recounted in this latest add 


Nations series. 


Gr. Jr. & Sr. H.S. $2.95 
Queer, Dear Mrs. Go 


By MiriaM CLARK POTTER. 

by Zenas and Miriam Potter.} 
adventures of lovable, feal 
brained Mrs. Goose, over W 
boys and girls have been laug 
for years. Lively text and app 
ing pictures. Ages 5-7. Gril 


The Cat 
Who Wanted Out 


By Tay Houorf. Illus. in 
colors by Bogdan Grom. W 
Percy, a gray cat who livesat 
top of a tall apartment buil 
escapes, his outdoor adve 

make a delightfully appea 
story for small readers. M 
charming pictures. Ages 
Gr. K-2. SSR. $2.50 M 


Mr. Charlie’s Pet 


By EpitH THACHER Hurd 
CLEMENT Hurp. Able, chee 
resourceful Mr. Charlie ha 
new career taking care of guj 
and goldfish, parakeets and p 


All books cloth-bound « SSR indicates side-sewn, reinforced books 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY « E. Washington Square « Phila. 5,} 
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from Dutton 


THE LITTLEST BEAR Inez Hogan 


Foreword by Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, State University of Iowa. Youngest 
readers will find their own growing-up troubles and joys illuminated in this 
story of the littlest bear who had so much to learn, first from his mother, 
and then suddenly all by himself. Ages 3-6. $2.50 


PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY AND THE NUTCRACKER BALLET 
Opal Wheeler 


IUustrated by Christine Price. Part II of this sensitively written biography: 
Tschaikowsky’s young adulthood and maturity, from Moscow apprenticeship 
with Rubenstein to worldwide acclaim. Simple piano arrangements of some of 
his best-loved music are included. Ages 8-12. ° $3.50 


WILLIE JOE AND HIS SMALL CHANGE Marguerite Vance 


Illustrated by Robert MacLean. An endearing young boy who is Everyboy 
in his struggles is the hero of this story set in the Tennessee of 1900. Willie Joe 
manages to save his money and realize his dreams in spite of his charming 
but borrowing family. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


MY BEST FRIENDS ARE APES Heinrich Oberjohann 


Illustrated with photographs. From forty years in West Africa capturing 
wild animals, the author has selected his funniest and most interesting experi- 
ences—capturing and training three very “human” chimpanzees. 

Ages 12 and up. $2.95 


STOWAWAY TO AMERICA _Borghild Dahl 


An absorbing historical novel with a true background. In 1825 a group of 
Norwegians migrated to America to found the Kendall Colony in Northern 
New York State. Among them was a stowaway, young orphaned Margit, who 
found her future in the new world. Ages 14 and up. $3.00 


THE SILENT INVESTIGATORS: The Great Untold Story of 
the U. S. Postal Inspection Service John N. Makris 

Illustrated with photographs. Introduction by Chief Postal Inspector 

David H. Stephens, A fascinating true-crime book. Mail robbery, mail fraud, 


forgers, extortionists, poison pen writers are among the cases solved by America’s 
oldest investigative service. Young adults. $4.95 


OUR EARTH: The Properties of Our Planet, How They Were 
Discovered, and How They Came into Being 4rthur Beiser 
Illustrated with photographs. The frontiers of geophysics are explored in 
vivid, colloquial writing. The latest information about the earth’s size, relation 
to the solar system, composition, surface, the effects of atmosphere and tides, 
magnetism, how it came into being and what will probably become of it. 
Young adults. $2.95 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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FOREWORD 


ATTIE RUTH MOORE, Consultant in Library Service, Dallas Independent School District 


Members of the American Associa- 
Bion of School Librarians have been 
Bery interested in a study, The Sec- 

ndary School Teacher and Library 
ervices, Which was conducted by the 
esearch Division of the National 

ducation Association. Dr. Sam M. 

mbert, Director of the NEA Re- 
earch Division, reported on the study 

t the San Francisco meeting of the 
Mmerican Library Association, in 
uly, 1958. 

In his report to AASL, Dr. Lam- 
bert identified ‘certain areas in which 
mproved services may enable the 
ibrary more nearly to achieve its 
ull potential,” and as an outcome 

f that report this issue of School 
ibraries presents articles which dis- 
uss the relationship of library serv- 
e to instruction in some of these 
reas. Also presented in this issue is 
discussion of the NEA study written 
w Dr. Glen Robinson, who directed 
t, and by Miss Evelyn S. Bianchi, a 
vember of the NEA Research Divi- 
ion, who wrote the final report. 


Copies of the study, The Secondary- 
School Teacher and Library Services, 
esearch Monograph 1958-M1, may 
be purchased from the NEA Publica- 


ions—Sales Section, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
Single copies sell for $.50. (Please 
end cash for orders of $1.00 or less). 
{ 10% discount will be allowed on 
an order for 2-9 copies and a 20% 
iscount will be allowed on an order 
for 10 or more copies. 

The Research Division of the NEA 
has developed a study guide based on 
the NEA report and designed for use 
in local meetings to discuss library 
problems. Copies of this guide may 
be secured from the NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers or from 
the American Association of School 
Libraries. 
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Building and Equipment 
Institute 


A Buildings and Equipment Insti- 
tute will be held at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 
June 18-20, 1959, prior to the ALA 
convention in Washington. Member- 
ship will be limited to 300, so it will 
be important to mail your reserva- 
tions early. There will be a registra- 
tion fee of $10.00 and a University 
fee of $22.75, which will cover cost 
of lodging, meals, etc. 

In addition to three general ses- 
sions for all participants, there will 
be three group sessions specifically 
related to school library interests. 
One group session is being planned 
to cover some phase of school library 
equipment. Plans for the other two 
work groups have not been deter- 
mined, but consideration may be 
given to clinics to discuss individual 
school library plans, writing specifi- 
cations for equipment, new trends 
affecting library facilities, etc. Final 
program plans will be announced in 
professional journals after March 1, 
1959. 

Any school librarian interested in 
attending who wishes to suggest topics 
for consideration or make inquiries 
prior to final program announce- 
ments, may write to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Planning School 
Library Quarters and Secretary of 
the Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion of the Library Administration 
Division, Miss M. Bernice Wiese, 
Supervisor School Libraries, Balti- 
more Public Schools, 3 E. 25th St., 
Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


The Graduate School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Washington, an- 
nounces two new courses for the 1959 
Summer Session: Supervision of Pub- 
lic School Library Systems, and Li- 
hrary Methods Analysis. 








The Midwinter meeting was tiie 
usual busy time, even though there 
were fewer school librarians in at- 
tendance than 
usual because of 
the ALA Coun- 
cil ruling pro- 
hibiting member- 
ship 
All AASL Board 
members were 

present, however, 
and hey met for many long hours as 
they listened to reports, discussed ac- 
tivities and business of the Associa- 
tion and deliberated over the bylaws 
and standards. Eighteen committee 
chairmen attended the conference 
and only seven were absent. Most 
committees met, although in some 
instances the attendance was smail 
All agreed that this }fid-winter meet- 
ing was productive and successful as 
a work meeting. 

Two sessions of the Board were of 
particular interest—the Wednesday 
afternoon one when seven new com- 
mittees met with the Board to learn 
about committee reorganization and 
functions and to determine their poli- 
cies and activities for the year, and 
the Thursday morning one to which 
school librarians were invited to 
meet with the Board to be informed 
about the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 

Action taken by the Board of par- 
ticular interest to the membership 
was a follows: to continue SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES as a separate publica- 
tion, to approve the standards after 
seeing the final version, and to in- 
clude the proposed bylaws in the May 
issue of the magazine for the informa- 
tion and reaction of the membership. 

Another step along the way of 
NEA affiliation was taken at Mid- 
winter when the ALA _ Executive 
Board approved the request of AASL 
to petition for NEA departmental 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 


meetings. 








status. The ALA Committee on Ce 
stitution and Bylaws will study 
cedures; the NEA Executive Boa 
will consider the request and 
present it to the Representative 
sembly. 

Since Mid-winter your Executi 
Secretary has attended the AA 
conference in Atlantic City, where 
school library program was cCo-spo 
sored by AASL; she attended ft 
DESP conference in Los Angele 
where Elizabeth Williams plannej 
an author program, arranged for con 
sultant service in the AASL bool 
and supplied school library cons 
tants in the information center 0 
the elementary school library. Whi 
in California your Executive Seer 
tary spoke to groups of librarian 
and principals in Los Angeles ani 
Long Beach. 

The most exciting part of th 
AASL program this year is the revi 
sion of standards now nearing com 
pletion after meetings of the overall 
advisory committee in New York if 
October and in W ashington in Jap 
uary. The ALA Executive Boat 
granted a supplementary request for 
$1,200 to complete the work on th 
standards. Endless hours have been 
spent since the San Fr ancisco Confer 
ence by Frances Henne and Ruth 
Ersted and the “working committe’ 
in New York—Helen Sattley ani 
Rachael DeAngelo. 

Plans are developing for the Wash 
ington Conference in June. AASL 
activities will include the State As 
sembly Breakfast combined with 2 
program on the standards, a member 
ship meeting followed by a program 
based on subject areas pointed up it 
the National Defense Education Ae. 
and a social event. 

Remember that the following att 
available from the AASL office—the 
overview and study guide for th 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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A DREAM COMES TRUE 





By GLEN ROBINSON, Assistant Director, NEA Research Division 
and 
EVELYN BIANCHI, Research Assistant, NEA Research Division 


Good school libraries were hard to 
find not so long ago, and persons who 
spoke of the library’s becoming a 
focal point in the secondary-school 
rogram were dreamers. But today 
this dream has come true. 

The school library has become an 
integral and almost universal part 
of secondary schools in urban areas. 
Today the majority of teachers in the 
various subject areas believe that the 
development of library skills should 


#be a fundamental part of the educa- 


tion of all secondary-school students. 
Moreover, many of these same teach- 
ers believe that they personally share 
in the responsibility for developing 
these skills in their students. About 
two-thirds of them consider that 
their school has an adequate program 
for that development. 

Unfortunately, things are not all 
rosy—there are some soft spots. Al- 
though teachers recognize the im- 
portance of the library in the school, 
few of them have been adequately 
prepared in their college courses to 
make effective use of library services. 
Some teachers do not believe that 
library services are important to their 
subject field. Well over one-third of 
teachers consider the library materials 
in their school to be only fair or 
poor. Some school libraries are still 
being used as study halls. 

These are some of the facts found 
in the recent study conducted by the 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association, in co-opera- 
tion with the Joint Committee of 
the NEA and the American Library 
Association and with the assistance 
of a special advisory committee of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians. The study was published in 
November by the NEA Research Di- 
Vision in a report entitled “The Sec- 
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ondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services.” 

The study was based on replies to 
a questionnaire sent to a sampling of 
5,000 secondary-school teachers in 
urban school systems across the na- 
tion. Of the approximately 1,500 
teachers who_ responded, almost 
three-fourths reported that they make 
either frequent or occasional class as- 
signments requiring the use of library 
materials. 

Two in three teachers said library 
materials are either essential or im- 
portant in the effective teaching of 
their major subject area; only 5 per- 
cent consider them completely unim- 
portant. On the other hand, only 1 
teacher in 5 rated the materials in 
his own school as excellent in the 
particular teaching fields involved; 
39 percent rated them good. Ratings 
of only fair or poor were given the 
available subject-matter materials by 
half or more of the business educa- 
tion, industrial arts, and mathematics 
teachers. 

One-fifth of the teachers reported 
that during the previous 12-month 
period they had recommended 15 or 
more books for purchase; the median 
of recommended books, however, was 
5.9. Of all the teachers making recom- 
mendations for purchase, about 9 in 
10 said that the books were either 
purchased at once or placed on a list 
for early purchase. Two-thirds be- 
lieved that the books they recom- 
mended were purchased promptly. 
This promptness seems to be at least 
one factor contributing to teacher 
satisfaction with library services. 

In addition to instructional serv- 
ices, many school libraries serve as 
centers for professional materials for 
teachers through the purchase of pro- 
fessional magazines, books, and 








pamphlets. They also function as 
consulting centers in the planning of 
new work. More than two-thirds of 
all respondents said that they fre- 
quently or occasionally consult their 
school librarian for this purpose. 

One of the most interesting results 
of this study was the compilation of 
data on the attitudes and actions of 
teachers in various subject-matter 
areas regarding library services. 
These data show clearly that teachers 
in certain areas are major users of the 
services offered by the school library, 
while others are minor users. The 
evidence collected also reveals that 
teachers in several subject areas are 
potentially large users. 

Among the major users are English, 
social studies, and science teachers, 
who report that they consider library 
materials to be essential to the ef- 
fective teaching of their subject mat- 
ter, and that they make extensive use 
of library services in their teaching 
activities. 

Among the indications that these 
teachers are major users are: most of 
them make frequent class assignments 
requiring their use, they are con- 
cerned with making a sincere effort to 
motivate their students to use library 
materials, and they give high ratings 
to the quality of materials in their 
school library. 

In keeping with their general feel- 
ings of satisfaction toward library 
services, these teachers recommend 
the greatest number of books for 
purchase by the school library. More 
of them encourage students to read 
beyond the minimum requirements, 
and they also believe, more than do 
teachers in other fields, that school 
librarians encourage students to read 
within their own teaching fields. 

On the other hand, teachers of bus- 
iness education, industrial arts, and 
mathematics are minor users of li- 
brary services. As a group, they con- 
sider library materials relatively un- 
important to their effective teaching. 
Further, they rate low the quality of 
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materials available in their subje 
field, and also make the fewest 
signments requiring the use of libra 
services. 

Most of these teachers believe th 
training in the use of library facilitig 
should be part of the education ¢ 
every student, but relatively few 4 
them believe that they persona 
share this responsibility. As a resul 
they make relatively little effort 
interest students in using library m 
terials, and recommend fewer book 
for purchase than do other teache 

These results raise certain qué 
tions which cannot be answered hy 
the data presently available. Are 
limited library services available ij 
these subject areas the result of ; 
small demand for them, or is the re 
atively slight use of library servics 
in these areas the result of the limited 
services available? Is the subject mat 
ter in these teaching fields as readily 
adaptable to the utilization of libran 
services as some other areas? If 9, 
why? Or has the pattern of teaching 
tended to exclude the use of library 
materials? Might the teachers in 
these fields who do consider libran 
matrials essential or important w 
their effective teaching (and a sub 
stantial number do) work in schook 
where the library materials are espe 
cially strong in these areas? 

The teachers of art, foreign lan 
guages, household arts, music, ané 
health and physical education believe 
library materials are rather important 
to their effective teaching, and many 
of them report that they frequenth 
require their students to use libran 
materials. Teachers in these fields 
therefore, might be thought of as po 
tentially large users of library me 
terials. 

Foreign language teachers ranked 
fourth (immediately after the major 
users) in the frequency with which 
they make class assignments requiring 
the use of library materials; 66 per 
cent of the household arts teacher 
and 57 percent of the health and 
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physical education teachers make 
such assignments either frequently or 
occasionally. 

Teachers of foreign languages and 
household arts ranked fourth and 
fifth (again, immediately after major 
users) in feeling personally respon- 
sible for promoting the development 
of library skills among their students. 
Art and household arts teachers 
ranked fourth and fifth in the median 
number of books recommended for 
purchase by the school library. 

However, a substantial portion of 
these teachers rate the materials in 
their subject field as only fair or 
poor. For example, rougly 45 percent 
of the foreign langauge, household 
arts, and health and physical educa- 
tion teachers rated the library ma- 
terials in their fields as only fair or 
poor. 

The study indicates that teachers in 
these subject areas present the most 
immediate need and challenge for 





improved library services, and the 
most fertile field for work in making 
the dream a complete reality. 





Adams State College, Alamosa, 
Colorado, announces a workshop for 
librarians and classroom teachers on 
Development of Skills and Habits in 
the Use of Books. Miss Mattie Ruth 
Moore will conduct the workshop, 
which is scheduled for July 20-31. 





Pratt Institute Library School will 
present a CONFERENCE ON BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION and DESIGN: A 
STUDY OF EYE APPEAL IN CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS, in New York, June 
18-19. The conference will be co- 
sponsored by the Children’s Book 
Council. Registration forms may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Louis D. 
Sass, Dean of the Library School, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New 
York. 








By SONIA BLEEKER 
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ARCTIC HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS 


The customs and occupations of these courageous, skillful 
people, who manage to live comfortably in the midst of ice and 
snow. Illus. by Patricia Boodell. Ages 8-12. Cloth. $2.50. 





———— WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Mathematics students pursue their interests in the Lbrary—W. W. Samuell High scnool, 3 
Dallas, Texas. veloy 
wide 
USING THE LIBRARY IN HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS § ti 
ALBERT E. MEDER, JR., Dean of the University, Rutgers University 0 
The finding that teachers of mathe- library resources. Indeed, it is often, level 
matics in general make little use of if mot usually, developed withoutf the 
the school library in their instruction using even the text-book, except as af stant 
comes as no surprise to those who are. collection of illustrative example§ that 
familiar with the teaching methods and exercises for pupils. Often the§ first 
of secondary school mathematics de- pupil is not expected to make any§ stud 
partments. Most teachers, perhaps attempt to read the text-book; the if § livin 
quite unwittingly, teach as though lustrative examples are studied ing % 1 
their objective is to enable pupils to class, and the sole function of the whel 
solve problems exactly like the prob- text is to serve as a list of problems§ be 1 
lems they have encountered in their from which pupil assignments are§ Peoy 
text-books. The result, as one col- made. matl 
lege professor of mathematics put it, This description is admittedly ex§ T: 
is that college freshmen often think aggerated, for the purpose of calling § dica 
of mathematics as a collection of attention to techniques and practices § argu 
tricks from which the student has to that even good teachers use, though § tenc 
select the right one, without knowing not as slavishly as has been suggested. § teac! 
why he chooses it, to produce the So long as the primary objective of § just 
answer in the back of the book. teaching mathematics is regarded as § No} 
Such mechanical ability can, of skill in solving problems of predeter § of 5 
course, be developed without using mined type, there is really no reason § wha 
10 School Librarié: } Ma» 
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for teachers to use library resources, 
nor should they be criticized for not 
doing so. Only if that objective is 
regarded as inadequate is such criti- 
cism in order, and only if that ob- 
jective is replaced by more worthy 
and appropriate goals can teachers 
rightly be expected to make use of the 
library in instruction. 

Now it is precisely our thesis that 
more worthy and appropriate goals 
must be adopted in secondary school 
mathematics, that the attainment of 
these goals requires a revised curricu- 
lum—or more conservatively, that 
they can better be attained through 
a revised curriculum—and that text- 
book teaching alone is an obstacle to 
their attainment. 

What should these goals be? They 
should be nothing less than the de- 
velopment of mathematical insight, 
power, and understanding on the part 
of every secondary school pupil to 
the fullest extent commensurate with 
his own individual talents. The 
rapid—indeed, the explosive—de- 
velopment of mathematics and the 
widespread penetration of mathe- 
matical methods and content into 
fields largely regarded as non-mathe- 
matical in the past mean that the 
level of mathematical competence of 
the American people must be sub- 
stantially raised. No one can doubt 
that the civilization of the twenty- 
first century, in which our high school 
students of today will certainly be 
living, will be at least as mathematical 
as is the world today. The over- 
whelming probability is that it will 
be much more mathematical. More 
people will need to know more 
mathematics than ever before. 

To state the matter in this way in- 
dicates without the necessity of any 
argument that the kind of compe- 
tence needed cannot be produeed by 
teaching pupils to solve problems 
just like those they have seen solved. 
No one has any inkling of what kind 
of problems will have to be solved, 
what problems that are not now 
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amendable to mathematical methods 
will become mathematical, nor what 
mathematical knowledge will be nec- 
essary to solve them. The only thing 
we can do is to emphasize basic in- 
sight, power and understanding, not 
specific skills alone. 

Clearly no single text-book, how- 
ever good, can be expected to do 
this job. Limiting instruction in 
mathematics to a single text-book re- 
veals that the teacher or supervisor 
holds an outmoded concept of the 
nature of the mathematics curricu- 
lum; namely, that the essential fea- 
ture is the coverage of a body of ma- 
terial, rather than the development 
of understanding. 

Manifestly, a course in algebra can- 
not be regarded as an honest course 
if the essential topics of algebra have 
not been dealt with, but neither 
should it be regarded as an honest 
course in algebra if a student com- 
pleting it knows only how to per- 
form by rote certain algebraic manip- 
ulations and has not developed an 
understanding of what algebra is all 
about. Similar statements obviously 
may be made about geometry, trigo- 
nometry, or any other topic in mathe- 
matics. 

Indeed, not long ago a distinguish- 
ed mathematician, the chairman of 
the Department of Mathematics in 
an outstanding university, after list- 
ing a number of basic topics that, in 
his opinion, should have been 
“covered” in the secondary prepara- 
tion of students entering the College 
of Engineering in his university, said: 
“But we would be willing to give up 
all of these skills, if we could be as- 
sured that our freshmen would come 
to us with a genuine understanding 
of the nature of deductive reasoning.” 

It is neither appropriate nor pos- 
sible to discuss here the changes -in 
curricular content that will facilitate 
the development of the kind of teach- 
ing described above, the only kind 
that can be thought of as at all ade- 
quate for the needs of the second 
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half of the twentieth century. A dis- 
cussion of this matter in some detail, 
with supporting arguments, will be 
found in the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, pub- 
lised in January, 1959, and available 
from the Commission office at 425 
West 117th Street, New York 27, 
New York. It is commended to teach- 
ers, superintendents, librarians, school 
board members and the public. It is 
accompnaied by an Appendix, techni- 
cal and mathematical in character, 
which will be of interest only to 
teachers and others with similar 
mathematical knowledge. 

But it is appropriate to discuss here 
the role of the library in facilitating 
the introduction and development of 
such curricula and such instruction as 
has been advocated. Indeed, all of the 
foregoing discussion has been intend- 
ed as a necssary prologue for this 
discussion. 

In the first place, the teacher needs 
the library to enable him to bring 
his own understanding of mathemat- 
ics up to date. As has been said, 
there has been an explosive develop- 
ment of new mathematics—mathe- 
matics most teachers had no oppor- 
tunity to study when they were in 
college, for it did not yet exist. A 
professional obligation rests on the 
teacher to learn this new mathemat- 
ics; a similar obligation rests on the 
school library to provide the books 
from which he can learn it. The col- 
lection should include such books as 
“The New Mathematics,” by Irving 
Adler (Day, 1958); “Introduction to 
the Theory of Sets” by Joseph Breuer 
(Prentice-Hall, 1958); “Elementary 
Mathematics from an Advanced 
Standpoint” by Felix Klein (Mac- 
millan, 1932) which, though fifty 
years old, is a remarkably timeless 
and up-to-date book. Some of the 
modern elementary college text-books 
may also be mentioned in this cate- 
gory. 

Second, the teacher needs the li- 
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brary to enable him to find supp: 
mental materials with which to adap 
his instruction to individual needs 
If a teacher is to help boys and girk 
to develop the kind of insight, powe 
and understanding required, differen 
pupils will no doubt need to hav 
different forms of presentation and 
varying emphases to meet their own 
needs. No one text-book presenta 
tion can reasonably be expected t 
speak to all minds with the same ée& 
fectiveness. The library holds the 
answer. Every school library needs 
text-book presentations of varying 
levels of difficulty and varying de 
grees of completeness and rigor. 

Third, the teacher needs the k 
brary to assign supplemental material 
to the bright student who has e& 
hausted the limited material that can 
be handled in class, or who has be 
come excited about some idea and 
wants to know more about it. 

There is not a great deal of ma 
terial that can be mentioned as suit 
able for this purpose. Such modem 
college text-books as “Principles of 
Mathematics” by Allendoerfer and 
Oakley (McGraw, 1955) or “Finite 
Mathematics” by Kemeny, Snell and 
Thompson (Prentice-Hall, 1957) 
constitute one good source of such 
supplemental material; so do more 
conventional college_ text-books, 
which are likely to include material 
more advanced than high school 
texts. Happily one of the projects of 
the School Mathematics Study Group 
is the preparation of monographs for 
the independent reading of secondary 
school pupils, and one may look for 
ward to an increasing supply of suit 
able material. However, in this com 
nection one should not overlook the 
monumental anthology, “The World 
of Mathematics,” by James R. New 
man (Simon and Schuster, 1956). 
One must be selective, of course, bul 
there is much that can be wisely used 
to supplement instruction at any 
level, even that of the secondan 
school. 
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Fourth, the teacher needs the li-} 


brary for reading material to assign 
to students to secure coverage of top- 
ics that for lack of time, or some other 
reason, cannot be taken up in class. 
There is not the slightest reason why 
students cannot read mathematics for 
themselves and learn, for example, 
something about number systems with 
bases other than 10 quite as effectively 
as they might learn the details of 
some topic in history that could only 
be mentioned in class. Reports by 
students, written and oral, have a 
place in mathematics as well as in 
other courses. Materials can be found 
in many of the books already cited 
and in others that will be mentioned 
later; however, a teacher will neces- 
sarily have to acquire personal fa- 
miliarity with the contents of many 
books to utilize the technique of in- 
dependent reading and reports. 

Fifth, the teacher needs the library 
to enable him to kindle the mathe- 
matical interests of able students by 
suggesting independent reading for 
their own enjoyment. Such books as 
“Mathematics and the Imagination,” 
by Kasner and Newman (Simon and 
Schuster, 1940), the various works of 
the Liebers (e.g., “The Education of 
T. C. Mits” (Norton, 1944); “Take a 
Number” (Cattell, 1946); “What is 
Mathematics,” by Courant and Rob- 
bins (Oxford, 1941); and “The En- 
joyment of Mathematics,” by Rade- 
macher and Toeplitz (Princeton 
Univ. Pr., 1957) are available to stu- 
dents of this level of ability. Such 
Penguin books as ‘‘Mathematician’s 
Delight” and “Prelude to Mathe- 
matics” by W. W. Sawyer are also 
suitable for these students. Indeed, 
the stimulation of this kind of stu- 
dent is one of the highest functions 
the school library can perform, and it 
is uniquely the responsibility of the 
library to do it. ‘ 

Sixth, the teacher needs the library 
to enable him to teach mathematics 
as part of the cultural heritage of 
mankind, not merely as a tool or a 
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language. Such books as “Men of 
Mathematics” by E. T. Bell (Simon 
and Schuster, 1937) and “Mathemat- 
ics in Western Culture,” by Morris 
Kline (Oxford, 1953) are examples of 
what is available in this area. 

Seventh, the teacher needs the li- 
brary to stimulate original thinking, 
the research attitude, the solving of 
problems. Periodical literature as 
well as books should be utilized here. 
“School Science and Mathematics,” 
and the “Mathematics Student Jour- 
nal” are useful in seeking to attain 
this objective. 

A word should probably be added 
as to bibliographies. Good bibliog- 
raphies are available from the High 
School Science Library Program of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1515 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. “An Inexpensive Science Li- 
brary” is a selected list of paper bound 
books; “The Traveling High School 
Science Library” is, as its name im- 
plies, a list of the books included in 
that project. Both of these lists are 
available at 25 cents a copy. An ex- 
cellent bibliography has been com- 
piled by Professor Robert A. Rosen- 
baum of Wesleyan University. “The 
Mathematics Teacher” reviews and 
lists new books in each monthly issue; 
so does the “American Mathematical 
Monthly.” 





The annual spring conference of 
the Indiana School Librarians Asso- 
ciation will be held April 10-11 at 
Purdue University. Speakers will in- 
clude Margaret Lesser, Junior Editor 
Doubleday; and Margaret A. Ed- 
wards, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


NEA Research Study entitled “The 
Secondary School Teacher and °Li- 
brary Services;” the ALA brochure, 
“Library Opportunities in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 
1958.” 
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Several months ago my third-grade 
daughter rushed home from school 
and excitedly announced that her 
class was going to visit the school li- 
brary. The following evening she 
showed me with great pride the book 
which she had chosen from _ those 
carefully geared to her reading abil- 
ity; and, after having been assured 
of my complete satisfaction with her 
choice, she settled down to read the 
entire book before bedtime. Her 
youthful exuberance for the library 
experience has not lessened as its 
novelty has diminished. Rather, each 
weekly visit to the library provides the 
motivation needed for subsequent 
visits. 

If this enthusiasm which a child 
usually exhibits for the school library 
is to be sustained throughout his en- 
tire school career, librarians and 
teachers must supplement the original 
motivation. It is often true, however, 
that some teachers require more en- 
couragement to utilize the library 
than do their students, and such a 
teacher’s lack of enthusiasm is often 
reflected in student attitudes. This 
being true, the school librarian is fre- 
quently faced with the responsibility 
of increasing an awareness of library 
facilities among teachers and students 
alike. 

Teachers of music are no exception. 
Although we attempt to provide our 
students with opportunities to grow 
in musical understanding and appre- 
ciation through actual participation 
in music, we sometimes neglect to 
provide them with opportunities for 
the enrichment and_ enlightment 
which result from an increased learn- 
ing about music. These opportuni- 
ties can be provided through library 
experiences. The pertinent problem, 
therefore, is the approach of the 
school librarian who desires to trans- 
fer music from an inconspicuous spot 
on the shelf to a prominent position 
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LET’S TAKE MUSIC OFF THE SHELF 


EUGENE TROTH, Assistant Professor of Music Education, University of Michigan 







































as an active influence in the lives of 
a school population. 

A logical approach to the problem 
is to keep music in front of the stu 
dents, to place selected music hold. 
ings in a conspicuous place from 
which they fairly cry out to be seen, 
picked up, looked at, and read. An 
especial music corner or music table 
which promotes and advertises music 
in an exciting way is an invaluable 
asset in stimulating an interest in mu. 
sic. Keep in mind, however, that the 
display which is so carefully arranged 
in September must not remain un 
changed until February. A need for 
variety is part of the essence of youth, 
and once their interest has been ca 
tured it must be nourished and chal- 
lenged with new and different ma. 
terials. Two displays a month might 
be considered as minimum. 

Perhaps such a plan sounds formid- 
able. That it is time-consuming can 
not be denied, and time is of the ut 
most importance in a library which 
even now may be understaffed. A 
lack of ideas upon which to base at 
tractive and appealing displays may 
be the greatest problem; but assist- 
ance is available from the music con- 
sultant or specialist. Although his 
time is also at a premium, his per- 
sonal concern with the possible out 
comes of the project might very well 
result in its becoming a joint en 
deavor. He may be asked at least to 
suggest ideas for appropriate displays 
which would supplement his music 
program. Since music in the ele 
mentary school usually relates to the 
regular classroom program, classroom 
teachers might well be brought into 
the discussions. In the junior high 
school, music teachers are eager to 
discuss with librarians the scope of 
units to be presented in the general 
music classes; teachers of social studies 
and literature probabiy can suggest 
types of music materials that would 
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enrich their curriculum content. Pos- 
sibly an exhibit of materials which 
integrates the three areas, music, so- 
cial studies, and literature, could be 
planned cooperatively. If the li- 
brarian is aware of the courses of 
study for the music literature and 
music theory classes in the high 
school, he might well arrange a series 
of displays coincident with the mu- 
sical materials introduced in those 
classes. The repertoire of performing 
groups may furnish hints as to dis- 
plays of materials that would be of 
especial interest to students enrolled 
in the organizations, and advance pro- 
gram copy of public performances 
might provide the basis of a number 
of displays which would appeal to 
the entire student body. 

In addition to efforts to make mu- 
sic a more vital force in the school 
environment of students, it is helpful 
to focus their attention upon the ac- 
tive role which music plays in the 
community. The library should pub- 
licize forthcoming local concerts and 
recitals, both professional and ama- 
teur, important musical events on 
radio and television, information con- 
cerning new record releases available 
in the local stores. Dealers are glad 
to provide pictures and advertising 
material about the various recording 
artists. 

Occasionally, a very especial dis- 
play, such as the component parts of 
high fidelity or stereophonic sound 
reproduction systems, might be ar- 
ranged with a dealer of electronic 
equipment. Oftentimes there are 
many people in the community who 
might be able to contribute to such 
projects. 

The effectiveness of the projects 
mentioned above is dependent to a 
large degree upon a broad spread of 
library holdings in music. In.a paper 
of this size it is more practical to 
recommend materials in_ general 
categories, rather than to list specific 
titles. Materials in many of these 
categories are available for the ele- 
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mentary school library as well as for 
those in secondary schools. Without 
question, any library should have 
several types of music dictionaries for 
student and teacher reference. Mul- 
tiple copies of music history and ap- 
preciation texts and reference books 
which might be used as assigned read- 
ing or for research in music classes 
would be of distinct advantage, pro- 
vided those selected were designed 
for the school student rather than for 
the musicologist. Biographies of se- 
lected composers and other musical 
personalities, as well as carefully 
chosen fiction concerning music or 
musicians, should prove popular. Ref- 
erence materials on opera, ballet, and 
jazz are frequently needed, as are the 
various kinds of indexes of musical 
themes. Books on musical style, 
analysis, form, instrumentation, con- 
ducting, acoustics, and the physics of 
sound are required for the serious- 
minded student of music. Collections 
of folk-song materials from around 
the world have proved to be valuable 
source materials. Books which dis- 
cuss ways of listening to music and 
guide the building of record collec- 
tions are important, and scrapbooks 
of articles on music which appear 
regularly in magazines such as Good 
Housekeeping, House Beautiful, and 
Living are often of value in this re- 
spect. Current issues of music periodi- 
cals are excellent sources of informa- 
tion about contemporary music ac- 
tivities. 

If at all posible, the library should 
initiate a record collection which is 
available to students and faculty. Al- 
though the problems involved in the 
purchase, maintenance, handling, 
and replacement of such expendable 
materials are numerous, the results 
more than justify the effort. Such a 
a collection need not circulate, at 
least at first, but could be available 
for laboratory-type listening experi- 
ences for students in music classes. 
Miniature scores of the recorded 
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THE LIBRARY—TREASURE-TROVE FOR ART 


MARIAN COLE, Art Teacher, and MOZELLE WELCH, Librarian, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Dallas, Texas 


It is frequently said, “This is the 
age of the art book.” Indeed, this is 
an age of how-to-do-it, when-to-do-it, 
how-much-it-costs-to-do-it, why-to-do- 
it, and how-to-do-it-better-than-Mr. 
Jones. The arts-and-crafts field has 
inherited more than its share of this 
type of craft book; however, from an 
artistic and aesthetic point of view, 
the beautiful Skira books on art 
history which are being published 
are equally important. Along with 
these we must add the quasi-art, quasi- 
archeological volumes on the Orien- 
tal, South American, African, and 
Early European arts and _ artifacts. 
Outstanding current examples of the 
type are the recently published Aku 
Aku by Thor Heyerdahl and The 
Aztecs: People of the Sun by Alfonso 
Caso. A third increasingly popular 
type of art book for the layman is 
the simply written but beautifully il- 
lustrated outline of current art 
trends. Ray Bethers is one of the 
more popular authors who has written 
a number of such books. 

With printing and color repro- 
ducing methods constantly improv- 
ing, the actual information through 
the printed word has been combined 
with graphic illustrations of the same 
by direct visual example. Conse- 
quently, the art book has come into 
its own as an excellent teaching aid. 
The book Watercolor—a Challenge 
by Leonard Brooks is of inestimable 
value when introducing this partic- 
ular medium of painting. 

Literature and art, though they are 
entirely different creative media, 
have one basic thing in common— 
they are both the result of an effort 
to communicate. This communica- 
tion through the printed -word is an 
absolute necessity to the advance- 
ment of civilization. The cycle of 
human knowledge begins again with 
each newborn child, and all creative 
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experimentation and completed ef 
forts are based on what man has 
learned, regardless of the field—sci- 
ence, mathematics, history, etc. The 
printed word is an extremely neces. 
sary shorthand of communication. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the trend in modern educational 
thinking is to place the library at the 
center of the instructional program 
of the school. The present function 
of the library, then, is to enrich the 
curriculum through its integration 
with the various phases of the pro 
gram. 

However, just as the aesthetic ex- 
perience of painting a picture is not 
complete until someone sees it, so the 
library’s function is not complete un 
til it is used intelligently and con 
sistently by teachers and students. 

By the very nature of their subject 
matter, language arts and _ social 
studies classes normally use the li 
brary to a great extent, but what of 
the so-called “laboratory courses” 
such as homemaking, industrial arts, 
and arts and crafts? These courses 
sometimes neglect the possibilities of 
the library. 

Let us take the arts-and-crafts field. 
How can it best make use of the li- 
brary to enrich its curriculum and 
provide necessary information for the 
development of skills and the under. 
standing of history? 

Even though art teachers present 
subject matter differently, for pur 
poses of directness and economy of 
time, art can be presented in these 
three areas: history and appreciation; 
crafts, skills and techniques; and 
painting and design. 

Some do not separate the graphic 
arts from the crafts. There are those 
who include art history in the teach 
ing of painting. No teacher is a suf 
ficient fountainhead of information 
unto himself. Supplementary mé# 
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terial can and should be taken from 
the library to the classroom for use 
throughout the development of a 
unit of work. For example, when we 
introduce our lettering unit, a col- 
lection of books including Studio 
Book of Alphabets, A B C of Letter- 
ing by Jacob Israel Biegeleisen and 
Elements of Lettering by John How- 
ard Benson is brought to the class- 
room to be used while the unit is in 
rocess. 

A method we have used with a 
great deal of success is to take a class 
to the library to do research on the 
current area of study, whether it be 
on sculpture, biographies of artists, 
or art history. The finished reports 
on the study are added to an art note- 
book and given as oral reports in 
class. The entire group, therefore, 
receives the benefit of each student’s 
efforts. 

In art classes today, a number of 
painting or craft procedures frequent- 
ly are going on simultaneously. It is 
not uncommon for the ratio of stu- 
dent to teacher to be thirty to one. 
Therefore, since art is such a personal 
medium and each student needs im- 
mediate individual help, the library 
becomes a quick source of informa- 
tion and even inspiration. Hence, 
the individual library permit is used 
during the art period and a student 
goes to the library to pursue the solu- 
tion to his own problem. 

Of course, “What does a yak look 
like?” or “How many cross sections 
has an oil derrick?” possibly could be 
answered by a picture file in the art 
room, but there again, it is often 
necessary to use the resources of the 
library—the card catalog, the vertical 
file, or the encyclopedias—to help 
the student with the answers to these 
and other questions. 

Sometimes art classes are split three 
ways, with one section working, one 
viewing a teaching film, and the third 
doing research on the problem in the 
library. This procedure is rotated 
until all sections have completed the 
March 
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entire unit of work. In using this 
plan, pre-planning by the art teacher 
and librarian is necessary to achieve 
desired results. 

Then, there is always that fatal day 
when “free craft” is announced for 
the next unit of work. As time is 
usually of the essence, after the initial 
research theme, all craft books and 
magazines are borrowed from the li- 
brary and placed in the art room for 
a specified length of time. This may 
be hard on the books, but no one can 
say, “The art books are never touch- 
ed.” In spite of dire warnings to the 
contrary, these books will be 
thoroughly handled—by hands soiled 
with clay, with ink, with paint, but 
they will be used. They will be read 
and assimilated. This will give a 
new awareness to the students of the 
value of supplementary reading as an 
aid to the crafts program. 

Obviously, when supplementary 
material is used to this extent it must 
be timely, appropriate, and up-to- 
date. A teacher in the department 
concerned knows what is necessary 
for his particular subject matter, so 
he should aid the librarian in select- 
ing books and other materials in his 
specialization. 

If teachers are to make the best use 
of the library in enriching their 
courses, they must know their library, 
especially the parts of the collection 
pertaining to their own departments. 
This cannot be emphasized too much, 
since the students’ library experience 
depends in great measure upon the 
teachers’ being familiar with the re- 
source materials available. 

This assumes of course that the art 
teacher is informed about new ma- 
terials in his field as well as about 
basic materials. The alert art teach- 
er is always eager to examine new 
books, and to select and recommend 
those for purchase which he thinks 
most useful. 

As the library in the high school 
serves the art department, the art 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION TEACHERS 
USE THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


MRS. SYLVIA ZISKIND, Librarian, Bellflower High School, Bellflower, California 


Some teachers of business educa- 
tion make library class visits specific 
and meaningful. 

One teacher of a freshman course 
in Basic Business plans two class visits 
to the library to explore the refer- 
ence books there. On the first visit 
each student is given a list of ques- 
tions which leads him to study and 
evaluate dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
atlases, gazeteers, biographical 
sources, and almanacs. Class discus- 
sion emphasizes the special usefulness 
of these reference books in relation to 
particular jobs in the business world: 
an atlas or gazeteer for a shipping 
clerk; unabridged dictionaries for 
stenographers; encyclopedias for sec- 
retaries who must check facts in re- 
ports and speeches; the Congressional 
Directory for U. S. Government of- 
fices or business men who need to 
correspond with U. S. Government 
officials. The second library visit is 
devoted to problems involving prac- 
tical use of these reference tools. Later 
in the course this teacher plans a 
third library visit which is spent dis- 
covering information made available 
through the Reader’s Guide to Pe- 
rtodical Literature. 

In addition to these class library 
visits, each student is required to 
give an oral book report to the class. 
The book may be fiction or non- 
fiction, but it must present some busi- 
ness situation which will be informa- 
tive. Career stories or biographies of 
figures in the business world are fre- 
quently selected for these reports. 

Another teacher of Office Practice 
has mimeographed ten questions for 
his students to take to the library to 
answer. In finding the answers the 
students learn to use the U. S. Statis- 
tical Abstracts, Who’s Who, States- 
man’s Yearbook, and other business 
library tools. 
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Still another teacher of Basic Busi- 
ness confines his class library visits 
to the study of magazines. Consumer 
Reports and Business Week are ex. 
amined in detail, and other business 
articles and reports are looked up 
through the Reader’s Guide to Pe. 
riodical Literature. 

Business education teachers are 
generously supplied with excellent 
free teaching aids by such reputable 
sources as The Foundation for Busi- 
ness Education, Inc., The Gregg Pub 
lishing Division of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, and the South-West 
ern Publishing Company. These aids, 
plus class texts, are of unquestionable 
value. Of unquestionable value, too, 
are the numerous supplementary 
books that are to be found in any 
good school library. Books on eco 
nomics, banking, advertising, and 
merchandising; the wide assortment 
of vocational guidance materials; 
business handbooks; books on Eng. 
lish usage and letter writing; and 
inspiring biographies of men and 
women in business, are illustrative of 
these library aids which can enrich 
the courses taught and widen the 
horizons of the young business 
aspirant. 

Business teachers alert to the spe 
cial resources of the school library do 
avail themselves of such assistance. 








(Continued from Page 17) 


department uses its resources to en 
hance the attractiveness of the library 
by contributing posters, bulletin 
boards and exhibits. The library 
oftentimes first inspires the young 
artist, then exhibits the work that he 
has created, directly for its own usé 
Through preparing such library dis- 
plays, students interested in commer 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 


The American Library Association 
will inaugurate this spring a service 
to provide librarians, retailers, and 
manufacturers with accurate qualita- 
tive information on library equip- 
ment and supplies. This new service 
is made possible for ALA through 
a grant of $136,395 from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc. The 
grant will support the project for two 
years. 

“Library Technology: A Standards 
Program on Supplies and Equip- 
ment” is the full title of the new 
project. It will operate informally 
as the ALA Library Technology 
Project. ALA will administer it 
through an advisory committee ap- 
pointed from members of its Library 
Administration Division. Miss Katha- 
rine Stokes, President of LAD, has 
named the following as members of 
the advisory group: Keith Doms, 
Assistant Director, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, Chairman; Ralph 
Blasingame, Jr., State Librarian of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; Donald 
Coney, Librarian of the University of 
California, Berkeley; John H. Otte- 
miller, Associate Librarian of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; and 
Miss M. Bernice Wiese, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore. 

The advisory committee held its 
first meeting in conjunction with the 
Midwinter Meeting of ALA Council. 
LTP will have a full-time director 
and an additional staff of four. Ap- 
pointment of the director is expected 
within the next few weeks. 

Collection and compilation of exist- 
ing standards for library supplies and 
equipment will be the first major 
program of the project. As soon as 
this work is under way, however, the 
project will establish its free informa- 
tion service for the answering of mail 
and telephone inquiries. A hand- 
book collecting present standards into 
a single handy volume is an early 
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aim of LTP. After the compilation 
of such a volume it is expected that a 
regular department of the ALA 
Bulletin will be used to disseminate 
further similar data. 

Long range plans for LTP envision 
the establishment of a testing lab- 
oratory and full development of re- 
search programs to identify equip- 
ment needs of libraries and to develop 
needed items of equipment. 

LTP is the result of a proposal 
first fully stated by Melville J. Rug- 
gles, Vice President of the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., in 1957. 
Mr. Ruggles outlined the need for 
such a program. Its feasibility was 
tested in a six-months study conduct- 
ed by John Ottemiller in 1958. 

Mr. Ottemiller reviewed present 
library literature relating to stand- 
ards for supplies and equipment and 
met with nearly four hundred li- 
brarians in thirteen cities to discuss 
the program. Representative opinion 
from all parts of the country was 
achieved through correspondence. He 
found librarians overwhelmingly in 
favor of such a program, and his re- 
port on his feasibility study was en- 
thusiastically accepted by the ad- 
visory committee for the study and 
by the Board of Directors of ALA’s 
Library Administration Division. 
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works would be invaluable to the 
serious listener. Several manufact- 
urers are now making phonographs 
with several plug-in head sets which 
sell for only slightly more than a real- 
ly good phonograph; equipment 
such as this is necessary in the mod- 
ern school library. The use of the 
record collection should not be re- 


* stricted only to music students unless 


absolutely necessary, for the oppor- 
tunity to listen to fine recordings of 
representative musical examples 
should be provided for all. 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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SUMMARY OF MINUTES, MIDWINTER MEETING 
January 25-31, 1959 


BOARD OF 


The five sessions of the Board of Directors 
were presided over by President Elenora 
Alexander. Wednesday afternoon seven 
committees were invited to attend the Board 
meeting for the purpose of being informed 
about the new committee structure, in order 
to avoid duplication of efforts, to coordinate 
projects and to outline a course of commit- 
tee activities. After Mrs. Helen Bennett, 
chairman of the Committee on Committees 
which completed its work at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, explained the committee 
reorganization, the committees met sepa- 
rately and reported back to the Board and 
the group as a whole. Reports were heard 
from committees on Awards ard Scholar- 
ships, Curriculum Materials (voted to be 
changed to Instructional Materials) Improve- 
ment and Extension of School Library Serv- 
ice, Elementary School Libraries, Profes- 
ional Status and Growth, Secondary School 
Libraries and Standards. 

The Board voted to dissolve the Library 
Services Act Committee and to assign its 
functions to the Committee on Improvement 
and Extension of School Library Service; 
voted to have a joint committee with PLA 
to explore a statement of policy on working 
relationships between school and public li- 
braries; voted to dissolve the NEA Research 
Advisory Committee with a commendation 
for its fine work; voted to dissolve the Edu- 
cational Textbook Award Committee and 
refer its work to the Committee on Awards 
and Scholarships. It was announced that 
the Grolier Scholarships Committee had been 
changed to Grolier-Americana Scholarships 
Committee by a correspondence vote of the 
Board. Two corrections on the list of com- 
mittees were mentioned—transfer of Awards 
and Scholarships to Program and of PEBCO 
to Operational and Administrative sections. 

Other business at the Wednesday after- 
noon session included the approval of the 
San Francisco minutes, the approval of com- 
mittee appointments, the acceptance of the 
report presented by Miss Dorothy McGinniss, 
chairman of the Grolier-Americana Scholar- 
ships Committee; of the report presented by 
Miss Alice Lohrer, chairman of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards 
Committee; of the report from COO by 
Miss Elizabeth Williams. It was voted that 
the brochure announcing the Grolier-Ameri- 
cana Scholarships be sent to Canadian library 
schools. 

At the Thursday morning session, Miss 
Carolyn Whitenack reported on the work 
of the AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee. 
It was voted to accept this report and to ask 
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that the committee be continued for two 
years. Mrs. Ailine Thomas, chairman of the 
AASL National Library Week Committee, 
reported on the meeting of the ALA com 
mittee the preceding evening and explained 
the organization and activities of school 
librarians. Miss Othella Denman, chairman 
of the Student Assistants Committee, dis. 
tributed copies of the newsletter which her 
committee had sent to state groups in the 
fall, the roster of state groups compiled by 
the committee, and recommendations for fu. 
ture activities. Miss Mary K. Eakin, chair 
man of the State Assembly Planning Com- 
mittee, presented suggestions for the future 
of the State Assembly and the program 
planned for the Washington Conference. 

The second half of the session was for the 
purpose of explaining the Titles of the 
National Defense Education Act and of 
discussing activities to be carried on at the 
national level. School library supervisor 
and other school librarians had been in 
vited to this meeting with the Board to hear 
Worth McClure and John Lorens from the 
U. S. Office of Education and Miss Germaine 
Krettek, ALA Washington Office. 

At the Thursday afternoon session Miss 
Helen Sattley, a member of the Bylaws Com. 
mittee, presented the bylaws and the sug 
gestions made by the chairman of the ALA 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee for dis 
cussion by the Board. It was voted that the 
Proposed Bylaws be included in the Ma 
issue of SCHOOL LIBRARIES for informa: 
tion and for the reaction of the membership. 

Miss Olive De Bruler and Miss Naomi 
Hokanson, members of the SCHOOL LI 
BRARIES Editorial Committee, presented a 
tentative statement of policies and _proced- 
ures as the basis for a manual and their rec 
ommendations in regard to the future of 
the magazine. 

The remainder of the session was spent on 
a discussion of the standards, led by Mn. 
Rachael DeAngelo and Miss Helen Sattley. 

It was voted Friday morning that AASL 
join with CSD and YASD and the counter 
parts of these groups in the Canadian Li 
brary Association to sponsor a general se 
sion at the Montreal Conference in 1960; 
voted to maintain SCHOOL LIBRARIES a 
a separate publication; voted that the editor 
be an ex-officio member of the Board of Di 
rectors; voted that the position of assistant 
editor be created. 

Miss Bernice Wiese, chairman of the LAD 
subcommittee on Planning School Libraty 
Quarters, announced the Institute on Build 
ings and Equipment to be held at the Uni 
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yersity of Maryland preceding the Washing- 
ton Conference. She expressed the hope that 
the filmstrip on elementary school library 
quarters would be ready for use in February. 

Miss Mary Gaver reported on the NEA 
Research Study. It was voted to distribute 
single copies of the overview on “The Sec- 
ondary School Teacher and Library Services” 
free, with a charge of ten cents each for mul- 
tiple copies and a ten per cent discount on 
quantities of 100 or more. It was voted that 
the study guide be sold for five cents. It 
was voted to dismiss the NEA Research Ad- 
visory Committee and to transfer the follow- 
up work to the Secondary School Libraries 
Committee. 

Mrs. Lillian Batchelor reported on the re- 
sult of the mail vote by the membership on 
NEA affiliation which was overwhelmingly 
in favor. She announced that the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Board in session that morning had 
approved the request of AASL to seek NEA 
departmental status and that the chairman 
of the ALA Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws would be asked to study procedures. 
It was voted that the NEA Affiliation Com- 
mittee be appointed as it stands for another 
two years. 

Miss Esther Burrin announced plans for 
the Washington Conference. She also report- 
ed on the Stern Family Fund Magazine Pro- 
ject that fifty-five schools are participating 
and that the committee had worked out a 
tentative evaluation questionnaire for the 
schools. 

It was voted by the Board to request the 
ALA Publishing Department to consider the 
publication of a booklist for vocational and 
technical schools. 

Miss Elinor Yungmeyer, chairman of the 
Professional Relations Committee, distrib- 
uted copies of the manual of instructions for 
local chairmen of exhibits and consultant 
centers. She announced participation of 
AASL at national education meetings for 
this year and reported on the materials being 
collected by the Exhibits Committee for the 
ASCD Conference. It was voted to give au- 
thority to the Professional Relations Com- 
mittee to make decisions about exhibit and 
consultant services at educational organiza- 
tion meetings. Miss Ahlers reported on her 
meeting with the Executive Board of the 
Exhibits Round Table and their interest in 
the expenditure of their $500.00 gift to 
AASL. 

Miss Gaver reported on the meeting the 
preceding evening of the Standards Commit- 
tee concerning plans for implementation to 
include the production of a study guide, a 
promotional leaflet, suggestions to state lead- 
ers, cover letter for gift copies, publications 
in professional journals, work with accredit- 
ing agencies; and the program planned on 
standards for the State Assembly Breakfast 
at the Washington Conference in June. 

Friday morning Miss Mary Louise Mann, 
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chairman of the School Library Technical 
Services Committee of RTSD, reported on 
her meeting in October in Washington with 
the Decimal Classification Editorial Policy 
Committee and her presentation of the 
needs for school libraries, which are to be 
taken care of in the introduction of the 8th 
Abridged Edition of the D. C. It was voted 
that AASL endorse the committee’s under- 
taking a study of centralized cataloging and 
processing and the compilation of a bibliog- 
raphy of articles written on the subject. 

Miss Gaver reported on the ALA PEBCO 
meeting which was concerned primarily with 
the program in relation to future budget 
needs. In the discussion of the AASL pro- 
posed budget for 1959-60 it was voted that 
the first three priority ratings be SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES, standards and professional re- 
lations activities and that other items be 
listed in priority order at the discretion of 
the committee. 

Mrs. Grace Stevenson, ALA Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Director, was introduced and report- 
ed on the meeting of professional education 
associations in Washington in January in re- 
gard to Title VII on the newer media of 
communication in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. She recommended that AASL 
consider that a request be made to Commis- 
sioner Derthick for a study in this area. Miss 
Gaver was asked to discuss a pro 1 with 
Ed Schofield, who represents AASL on the 
ALA AV Committee. 

The committee of the Board which had 
been requested to submit a report about the 
bylaws provisions for the State Assembly re- 
ported that the committee agreed that there 
must be provision in the bylaws for the State 
Assembly, and submitted specific recommen- 
dations for consideration. 

Ray Erbes, AASL representative on the 
ALA Membership Committee, distributed 
copies of the AASL membership count by 
states for 1958, totaling 4,586, an increase of 
more than 500 over 1957. He reported on 
the ALA Membership Committee meeting 
and announced that the state membership 
chairmen of the division would be able to 
receive materials from headquarters upon 
request. 

The motion was passed that the AASL 
President write to Dr. Conant urging him to 
give attention to school libraries in his forth- 
coming elementary school study. 

The Executive Secretary was authorized to 
have 1,000 copies of the reprint on “Book 
Selection” reproduced for sale, if this item 
is approved by PEBCO. 

The remainder of the session was devoted 
to the discussion of standards, led by Mrs. 
DeAngelo. This was continued from the 
morning session. Several decisions were made 
and directives given to the chairmen. It was 
voted that the suggestions be incorporated 
in the final version of the standards and that 
approval by mail be given after examination 
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of the final draft. It was voted that the com- 
mittee be commended for the excellence of 
its work and the tireless energy and time 
given by the members. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELEANOR E. AHLERS, 
Executive Secretary 





(Continued from Page 18) 


cial art become familiar with the 
problems of formats used in printing, 
book jackets, and book illustration. 

Developing skill in craft techniques 
through reading, learning art history 
and appreciation through reading, 
receiving inspiration through read- 
ing—the library provides help with 
all these. It has much to offer a high 
school art department interested 
enough to take advantage of its op- 
portunities. 

This is indeed the “age of the art 
book.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Benson, John Howard. Elements of Letter- 

ing. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. 
Biegeleisen, Jacob Israel. A B C of Lettering. 

Harper and Brothers, 1940. 

Brooks, Leonard. Watercolor—a Challenge. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1957. 
Caso, Alfonso. The Aztecs: People of the 
Sun. University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 
Heyerdahl, Thor. Aku-Aku. Rand McNally 

and Company, 1958. 
Studio Book of Alphabets. Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1953. 





(Continued from Page 19) 

If the librarian’s efforts are not im- 
mediately appealing to the student 
body, the displays should be pointed 
out as students visit the library. The 
librarian should of course, be pre- 
pared to offer comments about the 
materials and suggestions for individ- 
ual reading. An increased circulation 
of books on music is one criterion of 
success. 

These suggestions for taking music 
off the shelf are but a few of the many 
possibilities. Perhaps they will help 
a librarian to get started. Success is 
more dependent upon the librarian’s 
personal enthusiasm and excitement 
about music than upon his own mu- 
sical training. 
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This Is For You 


if you are 
A Grade School Librarian 
A High School Librarian 
if you have 
A Classroom Library 


The Juvenile Supplement 
of 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
SERVICE 


can be yours for $14.36 
What does this give you? 


In 24 issues per year, we evalu- 
ate about 1000 titles, from Picture 
Books to Adult titles appropri- 
ate for the upper teens. Except 
for Picture Books we are sub- 
stantially ahead of publication 
dates in our reports. 


We keep your needs in mind: 


Interest levels 
Age levels 
Problem readers 
Basic values 


Quality 
We do not overlook 
School curricula 


Home reading 
Typography 
I]lustrations 
Binding 
A complete service in book 
selection, tested over 25 years. 


Write for a sample: 


VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
SERVICE 


317 W. 4th St. NYC 14 
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National Defense 
Education Act 


'he important role of books and other 
printed materials in programs under the 
National Defense Education Act was empha- 
sized in a letter to Chief State School Offi- 
cers from the presidents of three national 
organizations in January. The American Li- 
brary Association joined with the American 
Book Publishers Council and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute in offering 
cooperation to state education officials as 
they prepare to implement the new Federal 
law. 

Che letter cited the intention of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act to help schools 
provide the whole range of teaching re- 
sources needed to do an effective job in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages. The Act makes funds available for 
laboratory equipment, for audio-visual equip- 
ment and materials, for research and ex- 
perimentation on television and other “new 
educational media,” and for other purposes 
including the purchase of printed materials 
other than textbooks. 

“The extraordinary emphasis in the act on 
television, equipment and _ audio-visual 
aids,” said the spokesmen for the library 
profession and book publishing, “might 
cause a de-emphasis on printed materials as 
the Act is applied in local communities.” 

Schools that need aid in building up ef- 
fective collections of library materials in 
the fields specified in the Act should be per- 
mitted and encouraged to do so-.under the 
terms of the State plans now being prepared 
and in the communications from State offi- 
cials to local educational authorities, said the 
three presidents. 

To help State officials in establishing 
priorities and standards for the acquisition 
of printed materials, the joint letter offered 
a collection of bibliographies for reference. 
These bibliographies from recognized pro- 
fessional sources have been compiled in a 
reference kit to illustrate the wealth of 
printed resources available to supplement 
basic texts and enrich the curriculum in 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages. Distribution of the kit is limited 
to Chief State School Officers and their de- 
signees, but a complete list of its contents, 
showing where the bibliographies may be ob- 
tained, is available on request to the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council, 24 West 40th 
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Your Career ‘ 


As a Librarian 
\ new 20-page, illustrated pamph- 
let, Your Career As A Librarian, has 
been published and made available 


March 1959 


for distribution by Encyclopzedia 
Britannica, Inc.. as‘an implement in 
the American Library Association’s 
Person-to-Person Recruiting Program. 

Author of Your Career As A Li- 
brarian is Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, 
former Director, Division of Librar- 
ies, Chicago Public Schools and for- 
mer President, American Association 
of School Librarians, an ALA divi- 
sion. 

Single copies of Your Career As A 
Librarian may be obtained free, and 
multiple copies at a cost of ten cents 
($.10) apiece for quantities of 10 to 
100 (special prices will be quoted on 
quantities larger than 100) by sending 
a request with remittance and a brief 
statement of how the pamphlets are 
to be used to: Educational Depart- 
ment, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 





PENNIES INVESTED NOW 
RETURN DOLLARS QUICKLY 
WHEN YOU BUY 


__ BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Se PREBOUND BOOKS 
, y feravines) 


— 
. 
stun 






Your investment eg in books is as 
important as that of the banker who has 
the responsibility of conserving his cus- 
tomers’ funds. Therefore, when buying 
books, the same realistic approach to 
economy and long term return must be 
used. This is the basic foundation on 
which the success of ‘'Bound-to-Stay- 
Bound’”’ Prebound Books has been built. 
Librarians who buy these books do so 
because they want greater circulation and 
lower cost per circulation. In this way, 
they preserve their collections and save 
acquisition time and money. 

How this is accomplished is well told 
in our literature and catalogs available 
to you on receipt of your name and 
address. We urge you to write today. 

About 20,000 popular juvenile titles of 
"'Bound-to-Stay-Bound’’ Prebound Books 
are available — most in stock for im- 


mediate delivery. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


“"BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 






_ 





Look what’s new in children’s books! 











ONCE UPON A HOLIDAY 


Lilian Moore. Illus. by Gioia Fiammenghi. Eight stories 
and four poems, both fanciful and realistic, capture the fun 
and illustrate the real meaning of eleven holidays that 
children love. Large type and easy-to-read text. Ages 5-9; 
Grades K-III. $2.50 


LARS-PETER’S BIRTHDAY 


Virginia Allen Jensen. Illus. by Ib Spang Olsen. Lars-Peter 
wants a bicycle so he can do grown-up things. But he 
discovers that it is just as nice to be a little boy who can 
play at being grown up. Ages 3-6; Grades K-I. $1.75 








LITTLE BRUIN KEEPS HOUSE 


Writ. and illus. by Haaken Christensen. Little Bruin and 
the irrepressible Michael, the fox, set up housekeeping in 
a cabin on an island. They do all the things children love 
to do when they play house, and a few other things, too. 
Ages 3-6; Grades K-I. Sturdetan, $1.75 


FOLK PLAYS FOR PUPPETS YOU 
CAN MAKE 


Writ. and illus. by Tom Tichenor. Fairy tale puppet plays 

: written in an easy-to-read manner for young children to use. 
Also includes directions for making simple puppets and scenery. Ages 7-11; 
Grades II-V. $2.25 


LUTHER BURBANK, NATURE’S HELPER 


Lillian Bragdon.- Illus. by Frederick Chapman. The life of this brilliant man is 
vividly retold—from his childhood days in New England 
through his experiments in California. A Makers of America 
book. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $1.75 


GOD, HELP ME UNDERSTAND 


Dorothy LaCroix Hill. Illus. by Wm. McCaffery. Designed 
to help children understand things about God that puzzle 
them, these stories will help them think out problems 
constructively. Ages 10 up; Grades V-IX. $2.50 
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Junior Literary Guild selection. 


4 MORE “I WANT TO BE” BOOKS 
Author: Carla Greene 

Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty 

Now 24 titles in this well-known series, over 
600,000 copies in print. Kg—3rd grade. $1.50. 
i Want To Be A BALLET DANCER 

1 Want To Be A CARPENTER 








SN 
*Just produced:12 
film strips in full 
color, adapted from 1 Want To Be A FARMER 
True Book” series. | Want To Be A RESTAURANT OWNER 
for group study and 

enjoyment. Write 


x 
for information. J tu ¥-J BOOK ABOUT SPACE TRAVEL 
} i (Hutchinson and Spielberg) 
wv. 2 Childrens Press is now distributing to schools 
, A and libraries 31 “Book About” titles originally 


~t 
| : ; . . 
with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 
i; |Oy 
[ | 
| 
| ae PAPER FOLDING Aer Fone 
| by Elinor Massoglia -_ 
| No scissors or paste needed to make decorative 4 
three-dimensional objects by following color il- 
| lustrations. Fascinating and entertaining for all 
| grades: as and up. $1.88. 
| ; 
: LET’S SING AND PLAY =m 
¥ by Dorothea Wiltrout 
For school or home, combining group activity with 
| each song. Adult plays simple, catchy music, chil- 
| “ =~ cy om Full color illustrations. Kg—2nd 
| aie grade. 88. 
| = i 2 MORE “TRUE” BOOKS* 
| NE Consultant: Illa Podendorf 
| 17N\% Now 46 titles in this series covering science 
| ° ad * and social studies. Over 2,000,000 copies in print. 
| Grades 1—4. $1.50. 
The True Book Of CONSERVATION (Gates) 
| 
| The True Book Of SPACE (Podendorf) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
- 


published by Maxton for the retail a. This 
new one is timely! Grades 3—8. $1.5 
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eo 
3 Cloth, side-sewn, reinforced. All prices net to schools and libraries. 
= 
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Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Books for Juni: 


Julian Messnet ESORD ), 


SPRING 1959 





























Julian Messner 
Shelf of Biographies 





AMERICA’S FIRST TRAINED NURS 
Linda Richards 
By RACHEL BAKER’ March 


THE BILLY MARTIN STORY 
By JoE ARCHIBALD April 






aders- vice, 2180 Fon on Of opraphs: * e350 
eg. Secret Sét ge aig with PHONO Farch, § THE DISCOVERER OF INSULIN: 
artmen gent ted Selectio Dr. Frederick G. Banting 
Treasury Literary all . novels ByI.E.Levine April 
people taht 
oconlid a THE DOCTOR WHO DARED: 


William Osler 
By Iris NoBLeE April 
Junior Literary Guild Selection 


ELECTRICAL GENIUS: ~ 
Nikola Tesla 
By ARTHUR J. BECKHARD March 





ERNEST THOMPSON SETON: 
NATURALIST 
By SHANNON and WARREN GARST 
March 


FRONT LINES AND HEADLINES: 
The Story of Richard Harding Davis 
By Lewis S. MINER = April 


PAINTER OF THE WILD WEST: 
Frederic Remington 
By RoBINMcKown March 








THE PHIL RIZZUTO STORY 
By MILTON J.SHaPrRO-_— April 





PIONEER SURGEON: 
— purse Dr. Ephraim McDowell 
gicient go make By JOSEPHINE RICH March 


jove © an 
and met 0395 TECUMSEH: DESTINY’S WARRIOR 
o March By Davi C. Cooke March 
er WINGS OVER ALASKA: 
raph xperti- The Story of Carl Ben Eielson 
rs basis fot By EpwarD A. HERRON = April 
reer: 


Each, $2.95 





JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18 





LIVELY, EXCITING, FUN TO READ! 


» Character-Building Books 


. FROM McKAY 
Kindness POQUITO 
By NORA S. UNWIN. Illustrated by the author. An endearing tale of 
Poquito, a Mexican duck, who finally finds a good home and repays a 
kind little master in a most special way! March. Ages 6-9. $2.75 


Inventiveness SCAVENGERS IN SPACE 

By ALAN E. NOURSE, author of Rocket to Limbo. Space adventure in 
the 22nd century. When the Hunter twins set out to avenge their father’s 
murder they become involved with a ruthless mining corporation in the 
forbidding Asteroid Belt. March. Teen Ages. $2.75 


Family Love LITTLE BROTHER 

By CHARLOTTE BAKER, author of Thomas, the Ship’s Cat. Illustrated 
by the author. This deceptively simple story about a little boy who suffers 
from jealousy tells how his parents’ understanding — and a new poodle 
puppy — help him to adjust to “little brother.” March. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


Imagination 


GRANDFATHER TODD OF OLD CAPE COD 
By JOSEPH E. HANSON. Illustrated by Jean Porter. Seven. stories as 
fresh as a Cape Cod breeze — about a most “magical” grandfather and his 


| two young charges who spent an enchanted summer exploring Cape Cod. 


All books cloth bound 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
119 West 40th Street 
New York 18 


March 1959 


April. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


Reverence DONKEY’S GLORY 


By NAN GOODALL. Illustrated by Sylvia Green. Gentle Trottemenu, 
the donkey, and her family were only humble animals, but their great 
love and trust brought them gloriously close to the beloved King, Jesus. 
A tale of faith in exciting New Testament days. April. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Fearlessness 


THE MYSTERY OF BARROWMEAD HILL 
By BERTRAM EDWARDS. Illustrated by Arnold Spilka. David's 
summer holiday is interrupted by mysterious doings on “haunted” Bar- 
rowmead Hill. He and his pal brave superstitious townsfolk, an eccentric 
scholar and a crazed gunman to save the priceless treasure buried there. 
‘ April. Teen Ages. $2.75 
Sportsmanship 


THE PROUD CHAMPIONS: A Rocky McCune Story 
By WILFRED McCORMICK. A team’s unusual pride in its coach leads 
to trouble with the town officials — in this dramatic story of baseball tour- 


nament play. Rocky McCune and his team learn that winning the cham- 
pionship is the least of their problems. April. Teen Ages. $3.00 


Courage SAM HENDERSON: TEXAS RANGER 

By NORTON McGIFFIN. Sam Henderson finds adventure and hard- 
ship aplenty as he grows to manhood in the Texas Rangers. Sam proves 
his courage as he fights Indians and outlaws, and treachery within his 
own Ranger company. April. Teen Ages. $2.75 
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discovering these 


SUPERB SPRING TITLES 
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Illustration from The Brave Cowboy 


February 
THE BRAVE COWBOY 


by Joan Walsh Anglund. The very essence of 
a small boy's imaginative play in enchanting pic- 
tures and text by the gifted author-artist of A 
Friend is Someone Who Likes You. Illustrated in 
2 colors. Ages 3-7. $1.95 


WIDE AWAKE 
AND OTHER POEMS 


by Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by Jac- 
queline Chwast. Remarkably sensitive and child- 
like verse which, like the author’s Whispers, is 
full of the wonders and pleasures of the world 
around us. Ages 5-9. $2.25 


HOW ST. FRANCIS 


TAMED THE WOLF 


by Elizabeth and Gerald Rose. The beloved leg- 
end retold for the very young and interpreted by 
brilliant, humorous pictures in six colors. Ages 5-9. 


$2.75 
GOATS 


by Wilfred S. Bronson. Informative text and 
many pictures give an absorbing account of goats 
and how to care for them as pets or for extra 
income. By an author-artist whose nature books are 
favorites with children. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


THE BORROWERS AFLOAT 


by Mary Norton; illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush, With superb artistry, the author brings us 
back to the miniature world of the Borrowers, as 
they are swept down river in a leaky tea-kettle. 
Ages 8 up. $2.75 


MAGIC OR NOT? 


by Edward Eager; illustrated by N. M. Bodecker. 
Was the old well in front of the early Colonial 
house really a wishing well? Marvelous, almost- 
magic adventures for admirers of Half Magic. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 











this original, dramatic story of the Snip-Snap boy 





ina HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 750 Third Ave., New York 1 





March 


CHARLIE YUP 


AND HIS SNIP-SNAP BOYS 


Written and illustrated by James Flora. Smal 
boys interested in cowboys and Indians will lov 


het 
fr 


sO PAI 


Warren } 















that Charlie cut out of colored paper. Ages 44 


ANDY JACKSON’S 


WATER WELL 


by William O. Steele; illustrated by Michael 1G ME 
Ramus. With infectious humor and high inven. IN pe 
tion, this master storyteller unfolds a tall tale garcia N 
young Andy Jackson’s travels toebring back a waterBrated by I 
well to his drought-parched friends. Ages 6-108) 4. Pic 


$27; 
THROUGH THE 
FROZEN FRONTIER 


THE EXPLORATION OF ANTARCTICA 
by Rear Admiral George J. Dufek. The Com-@or drawing 
mander of Operation Deepfreeze gives a vivid@h il. Fir 
account of the expeditions that have opened up th 
South Pole region. 46 photos. Ages 10-14. $3.25 


11. 2-colo 
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Beatrice ; 







THE VOYAGE OF TLE LE 
THE JAVELIN ep 
by Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Joh ~ a 
O’Hara Cosgrave II. Mr. Meader at his best inf .,-;— 
a story of Gold Rush days and a clipper ship | 
journey around the world to San Francisco, China, 
London and home. Ages 12 up. $2.95 Br LITTI 
April HAT R 
Wilma 
THE LITTLE RIVER |... 


by Ann Rand; illustrated by Feodor Rojankov #%. Ea 
sky. A lovely, panoramic story of a little river at § $2.75 

its source and on its exciting journey to the sea, 
told in vivid words and incomparable pictures by 
the Caldecott Award winner. Ages 4-8. 2.95 


NU DANG AND HIS KITE 


Written and illustrated by Jacqueline Ayer.§.., 
An author who lives in Thailand captures its exotic 
life and colors in this lilting picture story of 4 
small boy searching for his kite along the river. 
Ages 4-8. $2.75 


MARCO’S CHANCE 


by Miriam Young; illustrated by Don Sibley. 
A warmhearted, contemporary book in which 4 
young Sicilian boy helps to make a place for him § 
self and his family in a friendly American com 

munity. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


DISCOVERING CHEMISTRY 


Written and illustrated by Elizabeth K. Cooper. 
Fundamentals of chemistry in easy steps, including 
a wealth of simple and safe experiments using ma 
terials found in every home. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


THE LONG WAY HOME 


by Margot Benary-Isbert. An extraordinarily rich 
and moving story of an East German teen-ager, # 
political refugee who eventually finds a new home 
in California. By the author of The Ark and 4 
on the Border. Ages 12 up. $3.00 
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y Warren Miller and Edward Sorel 


BELITTLE HORSE 


r BVirginia Chase 


here is Spring? It is with 


these books 


from LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


10 PAINTS A PICTURE 







THE ADVENTURES OF RINALDO 
by Isabella Holt 


2-color picture book. 4 up. $2.75 Illustrated by Erik Blegvad 
Feb. 24. An Atlantic Book. 
10-14. $3.00 





ING ME, SWING TREE 
Marcia Marks 

rated by David Berger 

h12. Picture book. 4 up 


featrice and Ferrin Fraser 


r drawings by Nora Unwin 


hil. First music book. 5 up 


LE LEFTY 


Matt Christopher 





brated by Caddell Foster 
ch 30. Easy 


$2.75 


sports story 





HAT RACED A TRAIN 
Wilma Pitchford Hays 
trated by Wesley Dennis 


126. Easy Western story 


$2.75 





E REALLY 


FAL FAMILY Here is Pablo, watching for Spring 


Helen Doss 
*@rated with 19 photographs CLANCY’S WITCH 
rh26. A true story. oP ry 
— by Emilie Warren McLeod 
Illustrated by Lisl Weil 


Feb. 25. 
An Atlantic Book. 


a : Uncommon ghost story. 
DE THE WHITE 7-11. $3.00 


IGER 


, Roger W. Clark 
b trated by Kim Clark 


BILL AND COO 
by Mazo de la Roche 


h25. Korean War story 


P. $3.00 Illustrated by Eileen A. Soper 
March 12. A fantasy. 
An Atlantic Book. 7 up. $2.50 
IGHT OF THE 


DOLDEN FLEECE 
THE RED DORY 
by Hazel Wilson 


Illustrated by Forrest Orr 
Feb. 26. A reissue. 10-14. 


trated by Howard Simon 
th 23. Biography. 


Bp. $3.50 $3.00 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 








ANDY AND THE GOPHER 
by Audrey McKim 

Illustrated by Ronnie Solbert 

April 23. Character story. 

8-11. $2.75 


THE SECRET HORSE 
by Marion Holland 


Illustrated by the author 


March 24. A mystery. 9-13. $3.00 


ELEPHANT FOR RENT 
by Lucille Chaplan 
Illustrated by Don Sibley 
March 10. Animal story. 

8-12. $3.00 


TREE HOUSE ISLAND 
by Scott Corbett 
Illustrated by Gordon Hansen 
March 9. A mystery story. 


An Atlantic Book. 8-12. $3.00 


TREASURE OF THE 
HIGH COUNTRY 

by Jonreed Lauritzen 

Illustrated by Eric von Schmidt 


March 30. Western story. 
10-14. $3.00 


THE LION’S WHISKERS 
by Russell Davis and 
Brent Ashabranner 


Illustrated by James Teason 
Feb. 10. African tales. 
12 up. $3.00 


CASTLE ON THE CAMPUS 
by Don Wilcox 


Jacket by Robert Pailthorpe 
Feb. 26. College story. 
13 up. $3.00 


All books cloth bound and Smyth sewn. Ask your supplier to show them to you. 
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World Book Encyclopedia 
“Consultants” 


World Book Encyclopedia is not only an 
important part of students’ education—stu- 
dents are an important part of World Book. 
Included in our continuous revision pro- 
gram are subjects and information incor- 
porated from suggestions made by boys and 
girls themselves. 

Some of the material in the greatly ex- 
panded article on Weather, for example, is 
the result of suggestions sent to us in 
our nationwide classroom research program. 





Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
















This is part of the extensive and contifi 
ous study carried on to make World Be 
the most functional encyclopedia availabik 

The editors of World Book Encycloped 
constantly strive to offer the greatest be 
fits to all persons connected with educatié 
—teachers, librarians, and the student 
themselves. It is gratifying to see these & 
forts reflected by World Book’s continu. 
leadership in America’s homes, schools, 
libraries. 
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BOOK 


Encyclopedia 





